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INSIDE  N.I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

July,  1992  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  September  1,  1992,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2394-MT  Stanley  K.  Summers,  933  Old  M-72,  P.  O.  Box  748,  Kalkaska,  Mich. 
49646-0748  - (Dealer  in  World  Coins  and  Collectibles) 

2395  Sven  G.  Eliasson,  7948  Gannon,  University  City,  MO  63130-3707 
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Gordon,  WWI  Commemorative  Medals) 

2397  John  Sullivan,  251  W.  Central,  Suite  122,  Natick,  Mass.  01760 

(Irish  Coinage) 

2398  Thomas  F.  Clarke,  Bex  290-145,  Davie,  Fla.  33329 

(Dealer  in  Coins  & Letters) 

2399  Johan  Langewis,  6759  Aitken  Drive,  Oakland,  CA  94601 

(Netherlands  & Netherlands  Colonies) 

2400  David  M.  Gnage,  681  Gallup  Road,  Spencerport,  N.Y.  14559-9526 

(Interested  in  world  coinage  and  the  history  and  variety  of  it.) 
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Membership  is  available  upon  payment  of  $60.00  down  and  four  quarterly  payments 
of  $35.00. 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Thomas  A.  Schillinger  who  has  donated  material  to 
the  NI  Library: 

JK90.Spin:1984:S 

SPINK  AND  SON,  LTD. 

Erzbistum  Salzburg.  Spezialsammlung  mit  vielen  ausgewahlten 
raritaten. 

Sales  catalogue  dated  1984,  55pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Schillinger  for  other 
numismatic  material  donated  to  the  Library.  We  should  mention  that  Thomas 
Schillinger  is  not  a member  of  NI;  but  over  the  years  he  has  very  kindly  contributed 
very  significant  amounts  of  numismatic  catalogs,  and  the  like,  to  our  collection.  We 
are  most  appreciative  of  his  thoughtfulness. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

£ sfc  $ £ £ 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  1993-94  TERM  OF 
OFFICE: 


As  required  by  Article  IV,  Section  1.  a.  of  the  By-Laws,  we  are  issuing  a call  for 
nominations  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
TWO  At-Large  Directors  to  serve  the  calendar  years  of  1993  and  1994. 

All  nominations  must  be  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  will  be  accepted  throughout 
the  month  of  August,  1992. 

The  Secretary  will  contact  all  nominees  to  secure  their  acceptance  and  ascertain  that 
they  will  agree  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  office  for  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 


Ross  Schraeder,  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  836094 
Richardson,  Texas  75083-6094 

* +* * * * **** *** * * *** ***** ** * * * * * * * ** * * * ** ** ********** ******* *** ** * * * * * 


PORTUGUESE  HOARD:  In  a town  in  Portugal  in  the  mid- 1960’s  a hoard  of  some 
hundreds  of  reis  pretos  and  two  pairs  of  dies  were  found.  On  examination  both  by 
the  Portuguese  Numismatic  Museum  and  others  by  a collector,  some  coins  of  John 
I were  found  to  have  their  designs  obliterated.  Perhaps  the  dies  were  intended  back 
then  to  restrike  the  blanks  with  new  designs. 
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Mamluk  Trade  Coins 

by  Samuel  Lachman,  Haifa,  Israel 


The  coins  which  will  be  considered  here,  the  AshrafT  and  the  Medin,  have  long  sur- 
vived the  Mamluk  Empire,  either  by  name  or  as  coins.  Their  status  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Ducat  and  the  Taler. 

Before  considering  the  subject,  it  seems  advisable  to  examine  a few  points  in  respect 
to  medieval  coinages.  The  value  of  a gold  or  silver  coin  was  that  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
Coins  were  accepted  everywhere  according  to  this  value.  In  the  issuing  country,  as 
long  as  there  was  no  debasement,  coin  circulated  by  tale  in  the  year  in  which  they 
were  struck,  or  as  long  as  they  were  in  a mint  state.  This  has  been  shown  by  Goitein,1 
and  is  well  known  from  India.2  There  are  some  cases,  in  which  the  popularity  of  a 
coin  caused  an  elevated  value,  like  that  of  the  Venetian  ducat. 

The  Ashrafi 

The  AshrafT,  i.e.  the  AshrafT  dinar  was  struck  by  order  of  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Barsbai 
on  6 Safar  829  H / 28  December  1425.  It  was  like  the  NasifT  dinar,  minted  by  al-Nasir 
Faraj  in  808  H / 1405,  issued  in  order  to  abolish  the  use  of  European  gold  coins  (ifran- 
tl  dinar).  The  AshrafT  largely  displaced  the  ducat.3  In  general,  the  AshrafT  continued 
to  be  struck  until  the  end  of  the  Mamluk  rule.  In  the  following,  the  development  over 
the  centuries  will  be  described.  The  name  AshrafT  was  corrupted  by  the  Portugese  in 
the  Indian  subcontinent  to  Xerafine  (pronounced  sherafin)  and  similar  names.4 

Ibn  al-Daybac  tells  us  in  Dhu  T-Hijja  875  H / June  1471,  that  a large  hoard  of  gold 
ashrafT  coins  was  discovered  in  Wadi  ZabTd  in  the  Yaman.5 

The  Portugese  historian  Castanheda  wrote  in  1552  (959  H),  "Before  the  Portugese 
discovered  India,  the  Moors  of  Mecca  gained  much  from  the  spice  trade  with  India ... 
In  order  to  buy  the  spices  and  other  products  from  India,  these  merchants  forwarded 
to  their  agents  in  India,  gold  coins  in  a money  called  Xarafim  of  Aden  (^Aden  Ashra- 
fT), valued  at  420  reis  each."6  These  are  of  course  Mamluk  ashrafT. 

The  Roteiro  of  Vasco  da  Gama  has  the  following  story  in  1498  (904-05  H) "...  the 
king  of  Calicut  said,  that  they  should  tell  the  captain,  that  if  he  wished  to  go,  he  must 
give  him  600  sarifes,  and  that  soon,  and  this  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  those 
who  came  thither  ..."7 

The  account  of  Pedro  Cabral’s  history  and  journey  to  India,  mentions  in  1500  (906 
H),  the  story  of  the  Priest  Joseph  of  the  Syrian  Church  at  Calicut  who  states,  "There 
are  three  kinds  of  money  at  Calicut,  one  of  gold  which  they  call  ‘sarapho’  which  is  of 
the  weight  of  our  ducat.."  The  sarapho  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Egyptian  ashrafT.8 
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Ludovico  Varthem9  in  1503  (909  H)  mentions  at  al-Medinah  "foure  thousands  sera- 
phes  of  golde",  and  again  at  Mecca  "thirty  seraphes". 

The  Hadrami  Chronicles,  published  by  Seijeant,  quote  the  ashrafl  frequently  in  the 
period  9i5-948  H / 1509-1541  in  South  Arabia.10 

The  Egyptian  Expedition,  which  was  sent  to  fight  the  Franks  in  India,  arrived  at 
Kamaran  Island  in  921  H / 1515.  The  Mamluks  plundered  ZabTd,  and  the  Emir 
Husayn  extorted  10,000  ashrafls  from  the  people  in  Jumiada  II 922  H / July  15 16.11 

Correa,  another  Portuguese  historian  wrote  in  1540  (947  H),  "there  was  such  a scarci- 
ty of  provisions  in  the  Harbours  of  the  Straits,  that  at  cAden,  a load  of  rice  fetched 
forty  Xarafais,  each  worth  a cruzado."12 

Antonio  Nunez  was  Official  Accountant  of  the  Portuguese  Vice-Roy  Dom  Pedo 
Mascarenhas.  He  completed  on  15  December  1554  (23  Dhu  ’l-Hijja  962),  The  Book 
of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins  in  India  from  which  the  following  can  be  quoted,13 
"Ceylon:  Portuguese  gold,  current  for  15  ashrafl  = 4500  reis 
Goa  (and  various  other  ports):  Ashrafl  of  cAden  = 360  reis 
Ashrafl  of  Hormuz  of  good  alloy  = 300  reis 
Calicut:  The  Ashrafl  has  a value  of  12  Fanam" 

William  Hawkins,  one  of  the  early  English  travelers  to  India,  described  in  161 1 (1020 
H)  the  treasures  of  the  Great  Mogul  "...  gold  seraffines  Ecbari,  which  be  ten  rupees  a 
piece,  there  are  sixtie  leckes  ..."  The  Mohur  was  frequently  called  Xerafim.14 

Several  documents  from  the  reign  of  AwrangzTb  (1068-1118  H / 1658-1707)  are  pre- 
served in  India,  mentioning  ashrafls.15 

In  Portuguese  India,  gold  xerafim,  and  also  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  silver 
xerafim  were  minted  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.16 

John  Fryer,  who  was  a physican  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  in  one  of  his 
letters  written  in  1676  (1088  H)  gives  a list  of  coins.  The  following  were  probably 
silver  coins,17 


"at  Rajapore:  zeraphines  2 V2,  1 Old  Dollar, 
at  Goa:  cruzado  of  gold,  12  zeraphins. 
at  Bombaim  [Bombay]:  3 Larees  is  1 zeraphin." 

Burnell  describing  the  coins  in  use  at  Bombay  in  1711  (1123  H)  writes  of  silver 
Rupees,  Xeriphens.18 
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In  Egypt  after  the  Ottoman  conquest,  the  altin  was  called  ashrafi  altin,  eshrefi  altin,  or 
sherifi  altin.  Foreign  ducats,  with  the  exception  of  the  Venetian  ducat,  were  reported 
by  Europan  writers  as  seraphs  (Sansorino),  sch6rifs  (Tavernier),  and  serifs 
(Marsigli).19  The  Ottoman  altin  was  of  the  same  weight  as  the  ashrafi. 

Ismail  Ghalib  in  his  Takvim-i  Meskukat-i  Osmaniye,  lists  the  altins  from  Ottoman 
Egypt  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  those  of  Kostantiniye  from  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Suleyman  II  until  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mustapha  II,  Serifi  altins.  In  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Mustapha  II  there  are  Jedid  E$refi  altins  of  Kostantiniye,  Edime,  Izmir,  and  Egypt.  In 
the  reign  of  Ahmad  III  until  1 143  H (1730),  E$refi  altins  were  minted.20 

In  Iran,  the  gold  coins  of  the  period  907-1209  H / 1502-1794  were  called  ashrafls, 
according  to  Rabino  de  Borgomale.21  The  denomination  ‘do  ashrafi’  (two  ashrafls) 
occurs  on  some  coins  of  the  later  Qajar  Shahs,  i.e.  1264-1344  H / 1875-1925.22 

The  Tadkirat  al-Muluk,  an  administrative  manual,  published  in  1726  (1139),  states 
that  "the  gold  used  for  the  coinage  must  be  equal  to  the  standard  of  an  old  ashrafi  du- 
bun",  i.e.  with  two  idols,  which  probably  means  the  Venetian  ducat.23  Further,  "the 
master  of  the  mint  must  see,  that  the  moneyer  strikes  coins  according  to  the  standards 
established  for  the  ashrafi  and  the  cabbasl  ...”24 

In  Afghanistan,  during  the  rule  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  until  the  reign  of  Mahmud 
Shah  (1160-1233  H / 1747-1817),  gold  coins  called  ashrafi  were  minted.25 

It  is  possible,  that  the  designation  ashrafi  was  also  in  use  in  Bukhara  for  the  tilla.26 

It  seems  that  at  Shoa  in  Ethiopia,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a taler  of  Maria 
Teresa  was  40  ashrafi;  the  ashrafi  being  a money  of  account.27 

The  Medin2* 

The  Mu’ayyadi  dirhem  was  ordered  to  be  struck  by  Sultan  al-Mu’ayyad  Shaikh  in 
Shawwal  817  H (began  14  December  1414),  and  placed  into  circulation  on  24  Safar 
818  H / 5 May  1415.29  The  majority  of  the  coins  were  half  dirhems  (nisf  fidda).30 
This  is  the  half  dirhem  which  is  known  as  the  medin.  These  half  dirhems  became  in 
later  reigns  the  normal  silver  coins  of  the  Mamluks.31 

Meshulam  of  Volterra32  who  was  in  1481  in  Damascus  wrote  "...  and  there  is  the  Mint 
where  ashrafls,  maidi,  and  dirhems  were  struck.  The  dirhem  is  here  a copper  coin" 
[trade  dirhem].33 

Felix  Fabri  in  1483  at  Cairo  mentions  the  ‘madin’,  and  further  names  like  maidin, 
maydin,  and  median.34 
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A Deed  of  Sale  dated  6 Adar  1 1780  Sel  (5229)  / 5 Shacban  873  H / 18  February  1469 
from  the  Yemen,  is  preserved  at  Holon  by  Yehuda  Levy  Nahum,  in  his  project  of 
‘Unveiling  the  Treasures  of  Yemen  in  Israel’.  The  Deed  of  Sale  concerns  the  sale  of 
religious  books.  The  relevant  sentence  reads  "...  fifteen  gold  harf  (harf  dhahab),  the 
change  of  each  harf  being  forty  silver  buqshah  of  Cairo  and  Aleppo  (buqshah  fidda 
misff  va-halabT) ..."  These  coins  can  only  be  Mamluk  silver  coins,  and  as  such, 
medins,  which  were  called  buqshah  in  the  Yemen.  Cairo  and  Aleppo  were  at  that 
time  under  Mamluk  rule.35 

In  August  1523  (Rajab  929),  Alessandro  Zorzi  recorded  at  Venice  an  Ethiopian  itena- 
rary  from  a Dominican  monk.  Brother  Antonio  of  Urvar.  The  latter  said,  "The  fleets 
of  the  Moors  from  Cambaia  bring  much  merchandise  and  spices  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the 
port  of  Zeila,  and  thence  by  camel  through  the  province  of  Genasere  of  the  Moors  of 
Adel.  From  Genasere  to  Gendevolu  it  takes  40  days.  Gendevolu  is  a great  mercantile 
city,  and  it  is  of  the  Presta  Davit,  where  the  said  caravan  of  camels  unload  their 
merchandise  in  warehouses;  ....  Then  that  merchandise  is  obtained  by  purchase  or 
barter  by  the  merchants  of  the  Presta,  and  the  currency  is  Hungarian  and  Venetian 
ducats,  and  the  silver  of  the  Moors " The  highlighted  words  read  in  the  original  Ital- 
ian ‘e  maidi  de  argente  di  more’  i.e.  the  medin.  Gendevolu  was  near  Harrar.36  The 
use  of  Mamluk  coins  in  Ethiopia  in  earlier  times  was  reported  by  Qalqashandi  (ob. 
821  H/ 1414)  at  Ifat.37 

When  the  expedition  to  India  of  932  H / 1526  came  to  Jedda,  the  arrival  of  Egyptian 
troops  in  Ramadan  of  that  year  (June  1526),  caused  a rise  of  prices  in  the  market. 
Naharawali  mentions  prices  in  mahalik.38  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  medin. 

In  as  much  as  the  ashrafl  was  well  known  in  India,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Medin  should 
also  be  found.  A silver  coin  called  ‘fedea’  is  recorded  at  Cambaia  in  1525. 39  In  the 
‘Lembrangas  das  Cousas  da  India  em  1525’  appears,  "In  the  expenditure  of  Malik 
Iyaz  we  find  30  Rumes  at  the  pay  (monthly)  of  100  fedeas  each."  The  Arabis  are  in 
the  same  statement  paid  40  and  50  fedeas,  Coragones  (Khorasams)  the  same;  Guzer- 
ates  and  Cymdes  (Sindis)  25  and  30  fedeas;  Fartaquis,  50  fedeas."40  Malik  Iyaz  was 
governor  of  Diu  before  it  fell  to  the  Portuguese.  He  died  in  928  H / 1521. 41  Later  in 
1554,  Antonio  Nunez  states  that  it  was  a money  of  account.42  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  fedea  was  given  to  the  medin  in  India,  from  fidda  = silver.  This  possibility  was 
already  considered  by  Yule  and  Burnell.43  In  about  1711,  Burnell  speaks  about  fedea 
pieces  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  the  fedea  being  a money  of  account.44 

The  rule  of  the  Mamluks  in  Egypt  and  Syria  was  terminated  with  the  Ottoman  con- 
quests in  922-923  H / 15 16- 15 17. 45  The  first  Ottoman  governor  of  Egypt,  Khayr 
Bey,  attempted  to  introduce  the  Ottoman  akge  in  Egypt.  However,  the  public,  accus- 
tomed to  the  medin  did  not  adopt  itself  to  the  new  coin.46  The  medin  continued  to  be 
minted  in  Egypt  until  the  coinage  reform  of  Muhammad  CAII  in  1834.47 
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The  Turkish  name  of  the  medin  was  always  para.48  This  name  appears  in  the  Kanu- 
name-i  Misr  of  152449  and  is  also  shown  in  the  Budget  of  Egypt  of  1005-1006  H / 
1596-1597 .50  In  Turkey  proper,  the  para  was  struck  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Murad  IV  (1032-1049  H / 1623-1640),  in  1033  H,  when  Kemankes  Ali  Pasha 
was  Grand  Vezir.31 

In  general,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Ottoman  maidin  was  current  in  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  in  the  area  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.52 

In  Syria,  the  medin  was  superseded  by  the  para,  which  appears  in  historical  writings 
by  the  same  names  as  the  medin. 

In  1522,  Rabbi  Moshe  Bassola  tells  us  at  Tripoli "...  here  begin  the  coins  which  are  in 
use  in  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  ‘maidini’and  65  of  them  are  a Venetian  ducat  and 
they  are  150  drime.  And  now  the  new  coin,  and  each  Maidino  which  is  called  in 
Arabic  ‘Qitca\  valuing  5 drimi,  and  30  qitc  at  are  a Venetian  ducat  ..."53 

In  the  case  of  the  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and  Syrian  coins,  Hieronimus  Beck  of  Leo- 
poldsdorf  noted  the  following  in  155 1 :54 

"The  zibit  is  a very  small  bronze  coin.  Two  zibit  are  one  direm,  also  a 
bronze  coin.  Two  direm  are  one  nuccarus,  a larger  bronze  coin.  Four 
nuccari  are  one  maidinus  or  catta.  The  maidinus  or  catta  is  worth  an 
osmani  and  a half." 

Salomon  Schweigger55  writes  in  1581  "...  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria  the  Turkish 
ducats  are  current,  the  shahi,  the  meidin,  a silver  coin  - 5 of  them  are  one  shahi,  and 
one  medin  is  one  and  a half  asper  ..."  The  shahi  is  the  larger  silver  coin  struck  at  that 
time  in  Aleppo  and  Damascus.56 

Ralph  Fitch,  on  of  the  early  English  travelers  to  India,  states  in  his  diary  in  June  1583, 
"...  In  the  river  Euphrates  from  Birra  to  Felugia  there  be  certaine  places  where  you 
pay  custome,  so  many  medines..."57  Birre  is  Binecik  in  Turkey. 

Teixeira,58  tells  us  on  12  February  1615  (23  Ramadan  1013),  that  the  mint  at  Aleppo 
struck  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  silver  coins  are  the  shahis,  ten  to  a real  of  eight,  and 
madins,  five  to  one  shahi. 

Rabbi  Avraham  Yishmael  Hay  Sanguiniti,  in  a letter  from  Acre  to  his  father  at 
Modena  in  1741,  mentions  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  which  was  supposed  to  sail 
from  Alexandria  to  Jaffa,  brought  them  to  Acre.  This  was  caused  by  heavy  seas.  The 
captain  returned  to  them  200  hatikhot  which  they  had  paid.  The  hatikha  is  obviously 
the  medin.59 
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With  the  occupation  of  the  Yemen  by  the  Ottomans  in  the  16th  century,  the  medin 
was  minted  in  the  Yemen,  ia  addition  to  the  akge  (called  othmani  in  the  Yemen).  The 
medin,  called  buqshah  in  the  Yemen,  is  known  from  Zabld  (932,934  H),60  and  from 
San°a  982  H.61 

The  buqshah  was  also  called  kabir  in  the  Yemen.  KariT  Chelebi  stated  at  a period  of 
drought  in  1029  H,  "An  egg  of  a chicken  costs  one  buqshah,  i.e.  one  kabir  which  is 
worth  two  othmanis."62 

Serjeant63  published  a part  of  the  budget  of  Mokha  of  the  year  990  H / 1582. 
Amounts  are  shown  in  ‘Sikke-i  Hasene’,  a money  of  account  valuing  40  paras,  and 
fidda  para.64 

In  connection  with  land  taxes,  the  Acin-i  Akbari,65  written  in  1595,  mentions  the 
medin  under  the  name  kabir.  The  taxes  in  Egypt  were: 

"Faddan  of  the  best  soil  = 3 Ibrahimi66...  an  Ibrahimi  is  current  for  40 
kabirs,  and  4 kabirs  are  equal  to  a rupee  of  Akbar  Shah  ...  80  akche  are 
equal  to  1 Ibrahimi." 

The  designation  ‘kabir’  occurs  also  in  about  1030  H in  the  history  of  al-MawzacT.67 

John  Fryer68  in  his  tables  in  1676  shows  for  Mecca  among  other  particulars  the  ca- 
beer,  80  is  equal  to  one  Royal. 

The  designation  ‘nisf  fidda  diwanT  was  applied  in  Egypt  in  the  18th  century  to  the 
medin  of  good  alloy,  against  the  bad  one  (maqasls).  Sometimes  they  were  called  fidda 
diwaril  or  diwaril.69 

Ali  Bey  struck  during  the  period  1183-1186  H / 1769-1772  larger  coins  which  are 
listed  today  as  qrush  and  half  qrush.  They  are  designated  by  Samuel  Bernard,  who 
was  director  of  the  Cairo  mint  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  between  1798  and 
1801,  as  pieces  of  40  and  20  medins,  which  were  also  minted  at  that  time.  Ten  and 
five  medin  pieces  of  Ali  Bey  are  also  known.70 

Volney71  reports  in  1783-1785,  that  in  Syria,  the  para  was  also  called  medin,  fadda, 
and  qata  misri6. 

Lane  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  writes,  "A  ‘faddah’  is  the  smallest  Egyptian 
coin.  It  is  called  in  the  singular  nuss,  corrupted  from  nusf  (half)  or  nuss  faddah,  it  is  also 
called  meyyedee  or  meiyedee.72 

Burton73  states  in  1853,  "The  Para  (Turkish),  Faddah  (Egyptian),  or  Diwani  (Hijazi 
word)  is  the  40th  part  of  a piastre." 
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Concluding,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  all  the  particulars  mentioned  about  the  ashrafT 
and  the  medin,  can  only  be  considered  as  a rough  sketch  of  what  can  probably  be 
found,  when  further  books  and  mauscripts  are  scrutinized. 
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MASONIC  TOKEN-COINAGE 


Rev.  and  Bro.  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  R.W.  Grand  Chaplain 

(Reprinted  from  The  New  Hampshire  Freemason,  Winter  1992,  Vol.  V,  #VH3) 

Each  night  as  we  dump  the  coins  from  our  pockets  onto  the  dresser  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  was  a time,  not  too  long  ago,  when  we  would  be  lucky  to  have  any 
small  change  at  all.  For  the  most  part  until  the  time  of  our  great  grandfathers, 
working  men  and  women  either  bartered  for  their  goods,  were  paid  in  goods,  or 
"settled  their  score."  Which  is  to  say  that  every  time  you  bought  a drink,  a mark  (or 
score)  was  made  on  a board  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  came  in  and  paid  up  all 
at  once. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  Industrial  Revolution,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that 
small  denomination  coins  became  necessary.  The  trouble  was  that  most  governments 
then  felt  that  striking  coins  from  copper  was  beneath  their  dignity,  and  usually  issued 
only  coins  made  from  gold  or  silver.  Since  the  value  of  the  smallest  piece  of  silver 
available  could  be  equal  to  more  than  a day’s  wages,  the  problem  of  how  to  break  it 
up  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread  became  acute.  Our  slang  phrase  "two  bits",  when  referring 
to  twenty-five  cents,  originated  from  the  custom  of  cutting  Spanish  eight  reals  (silver 
dollars)  into  eight  pieces,  or  bits,  (or  pieces  of  eight  if  you  will  recall  Long  John 
Silver’s  parrot)  and  using  the  "bits"  for  small  change. 

Since  this  was  not  possible  in  England,  the  problem  was  often  solved  by  paying  more 
than  one  person  with  the  same  coin.  The  two  or  three  men  thus  paid  would  go 
together  from  store  to  store  paying  off  bills  until  the  change  became  small  enough  for 
them  to  divide. 

Finally  in  1787  the  Parys  Mine  (Copper)  Company  on  the  island  of  Anglesey  solved 
their  payday  dilemma  by  issuing  token  coins  made  from  their  own  copper  and  struck 
at  their  own  mint.  As  this  was  not  counterfeiting,  this  solution  was  quickly  followed 
by  others  and  there  were  issued  during  the  period  a very  interesting  series  of  token 
coins  minted  in  denominations  of  penny,  half  penny,  and  farthing  (a  quarter  of  a 
penny).  The  designs  on  most  of  these  tokens  were  either  advertisements  of  the  firms 
issuing  them,  commemorative,  or  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  article.  The  practice  of  private  manufacturing  of  tokens  continued  until 
government  mints  were  modernized  enough  to  take  care  of  local  needs. 

I should  add  that  in  the  United  States  the  mints  were  not  able  to  produce  adequate 
small  coinage  until  just  about  a hundred  years  ago.  Stamp  collectors  are  aware  of  the 
encased  postage  stamps  that  were  used  during  the  Civil  War,  and  paper  money 
collectors  of  the  printing  of  script  (shin  plasters)  during  the  same  period. 

Masons  in  England  were  not  exempt  from  issuing  tokens,  for  like  our  William  Pitt 
Tavern,  they  were  inclined  to  meet  in  inns,  or  public  houses  and  needed  small  change 
to  pay  for  their  sausages  and  ale. 
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One  example  of  local  Masonic  currency  is  the  token  that  is  pictured  above.  Around 
the  edge  (not  shown),  are  the  words,  "HALFPENNY  PAYABLE  AT  THE  BLACK 
HORSE  TOWER  HILL."  It  was  issued  by  the  landlord  of  the  "Black  Horse,"  located 
on  Victualling  House  Square,  Tower  Hill,  London. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  token  are  the  words,  "24  NOV  1790  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
ELECTED  GM."  Between  the  period  1737  and  1873  when  Albert  Mackey  wrote  his 
"Encyclopedia  of  Freemasonry,"  nineteen  princes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
been  admitted  as  Freemasons;  four  being  Princes  of  Wales.  Mackey  goes  on  to  add 
that  it  was  the  Price  of  Wales  George  Augustus  Frederick  (later  King  George  IV),  that 
was  elected  Grand  Master  in  1790.  He  held  that  office  until  1812  when  he  assumed 
the  Regency. 


The  coat  of  arms  are  those  of  the  Trading  Company  of  Masons  who  were  the 
operative  Freemasons.  They  were  incorporated  in  1412,  during  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Their  arms,  granted  to  them  in  1472,  were  a blue  chevron 
between  three  silver  castles,  and  a pair  of  slightly  extended  compasses.  Their  crest 
displayed  a castle.  These  arms  were  later  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
(the  Modems),  but  with  the  modifications  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Two  beavers  as 
supporters;  above  the  arms  a globe  (instead  of  a castle)  on  which  is  perched  a dove; 
and  the  motto  (used  up  to  the  Union  of  1813),  "Amor  Honor  et  Justica"  (Love,  Honor 
and  Justice),  instead  of  the  operative  Freemason  motto  of  "In  the  Lord  is  all  our 
trust."  When  the  Athol  Grand  Lodge  (the  Ancients)  objected  to  the  use  of  these  arms 
as  an  unlawful  assumption,  the  Modems  accordingly  adopted  another.  The  token  as 
shown  uses  the  older,  modified,  operative  Freemason  coat  of  arms. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  token  are  the  words,  "SIT  LUX  ET  LUX  FUIT."  This  is  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  1st  Chapter,  Verse  3,  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 
Surrounding  the  triangle  are  the  words,  "Wisdom  Strength  & Beauty"  representing  our 
three  ancient  Grand  Masters.  Inside  the  triangle  starting  from  the  top,  is  the  All 
Seeing  Eye,  the  letter  "G",  from  which  rays  radiate  onto  a kneeling  cherubim  holding 
a plumb  in  his  left  hand.  Beneath  him  is  a Bible,  setting  maul,  trowel,  and  the  square 
and  compasses. 

The  diesinker  for  this  token  was  Roger  Dixon,  and  the  manufacturer  was  William 
Lutwyche,  both  of  Birmingham,  England.  This  same  token  with  a different 
advertisement  on  the  edge  was  also  issued  by  Bro.  James  Sketchley,  a printer  of 
Birmingham,  whose  print  shop  was  called  the  "Milton’s  Head."  It  is  reported  that  he 
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later  immigrated  to  America  and  died  in  Poughkeepsie  ("Pekipsy"),  New  York.  He 
was  a Mason  and  published  a book  on  Freemasonry  about  1790. 

Sources: 


R.  C.  Bell,  "Commercial  Coins  1781-1804." 

R.  Dalton  & S.  H.  Hamer,  "The  Provincial  Token-Coinage  of  the  18th  Century." 
Albert  Mackey,  "Encyclopedia  of  Freemasonry." 

Drawings  by  Michele  Johnsen,  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire. 

The  token  is  from  the  author’s  private  collection. 

*%** * * * * *** * * * * * *** * * * * * *** ** * * + * * ******** ** * **** * * * * *** * * * * * * * *** * * 
THE  FAROUK  SPECIMEN 


King  Farouk  of  Egypt  had  in  his  coin  collection  a unique  platinum  Ten  Ducat  piece 
of  the  Durer’s  death  commemorative  that  was  struck  on  a heavy  planchet.  The  piece 
commemorated  the  400th  anniversary  of  Durer’s  death  in  1528. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


********************************************************************* 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"...the  French  took  from  the  royal  keepers  113  taels  in  gold  (a  tael  weights 
appr.  1 oz.,  742  in  silver,  and  2,627  ligatures  (a  ligature,  or  enfilade  - the  French  term 
for  a Vietnamese  monetary  unit)  - consisted  of  10  rolls,  tied  together,  each  in  turn 
consisting  of  60  dons  - the  smallest  unit,  used  chiefly  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  - 
strung  together  (through  a hole  in  the  coin);  from  the  palace  of  the  Queen  Mother  of 
Tu  Due  228  diamonds,  266  jewels  mounted  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,  271  gold  objects,  1,358  silver  ingots,  3,416  in  gold;..."  (July  5,  1885) 

Joseph  Buttinger,  A Dragon  Embattled, 
Volume  I,  From  Colonialism  to  the  Viet 
Minh,  F.  A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  New 
York  (1967),  p.  501 

(Submitted  by  Howard  A.  Daniel,  HI) 
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TWO  FATIMID  GOLD  COINS  OF  AL-MUSTANSIR 

Raymond  J.  Hebert,  Washington,  D.C.,  USA 

The  Fatimids  were  a Shi’ite  dynasty  of  13  Caliphs  or  imams 1 - the  title 
they  preferred  - in  North  Africa  from  909  to  971  and  in  Egypt  after  969. 
"They  were  the  first  to  break  the  theoretical  politico-religious  unity  of 
Islam  by  defying  the  authority  of  the  caliph  in  Baghdad  and  claiming  the 
title  for  themselves  in  909  A.D."  The  Fatamids  claimed  their  descent  from 
the  fourth  Caliph  ’Ali  (656-661  AD  = 35-40  AH)  and  the  Prophet  Mu- 
hammed’s  daughter  Fatimah,  whence  the  name  Fatimids.  On  the 
strength  of  their  putative  ancestors  they  claimed  to  be  imams  of  the  true 
faith.  These  Shi’ites  were  of  the  Isma’ilite  sect 2 who  believed  in  the  reign 
of  the  Mahdi,  the  Guided  One.  The  Fatimids  were: 


1.  al-Mahdi  TJbaydullah 
(909-934=297-322) 

I 

2.  al-Qa’im 
(934-946=322-334) 

3.  al-Mansur 
(946-952=334-341) 

4.  al-Mu’izz 
(952-975=341-365) 

5.  al-’Aziz 
(975-996=365-386) 

6.  al-Hakim 
(996-1021=386-411) 

7.  al-Zahir 

(1021-103^=411-427) 

8.  al-Mustansir 


The  eighth  Imam,  al-Mustansir  abu-Tamim  Ma’add  who  acceded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  six,  "inherited  not  only  a personal  fortune  of  landed 
property,  treasures  of  arts  and  jewels,  which  made  him  the  richest  mon- 
arch of  his  time,  but  also  a realm  commanding  in  the  contemporary  world 
a foremost  place  by  its  flourishing  agriculture  and  industrial  production 
and  a well-regulated  commerce,  its  diplomatic  influence  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  Isam’ilite  missionaries." 
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Because  of  his  age,  al-Mustansir  was  guided  by  tutors  who  changed  rapid- 
ly as  they  and  their  partisans  in  the  army  clashed  among  themselves. 
These  internal  struggles  led  to  raids  from  the  Seljuq  Turks  and  the  Fati- 
mid  vassals  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  addition,  the  Fatimids  lost  Genoa 
and  Pisa;  Aleppo  to  a family  of  Bedouin  warlords  in  1060;  Jerusalem  to 
the  Saljuqs  in  1071;  and  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily  to  the  Normans  in 
1071.  Disorder  and  rebellion  spread  in  the  empire.  To  add  to  al- 
Mustansir’s  problems,  a sequence  of  bad  harvests  followed  by  plague 
depleted  the  government  treasury  and  his  own  wealth.  The  populace 
rioted  and  looted.  All  of  these  disturbances  led  al-Mustansir  and  his 
family  to  flee  to  Syria  and  Iraq. 

However,  the  dynasty  was  able  to  emerge  from  these  crises,  largely 
through  the  energy  of  al-Mustansir’s  vizier  and  commander-in-chief,  Badr 
al-Jamali4  who  had  been  summoned  to  Cairo  in  1073  and  invested  by  his 
ruler  with  dictatorial  powers.  Supported  by  his  faithful  Armenian  guards, 
Badr  al-Jamali  was  able  to  subdue  the  subversives,  and  to  reestablish  the 
administrative  machinery,  especially  the  fiscal  services.  He  was  not  able 
to  completely  prevent  further  Seljuq  encroachments  and  Damascus  was 
lost  in  1076. 

The  two  coins  pictured  here  were  found  at  Babel  in  Iraq,  as  are  many 
other  Fatimid  coins  of  this  period.  Such  dinars,  and  especially  the  quarter- 
dinars,  were  one  of  the  main  trading  currencies  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Coin  number  1,  weighing  4.141  grams,  was  struck  at  al-Misr  (Egypt)  in 
460  AH  = November  11,  1067  - October  31,  1068, 5 and  coin  number  2, 
weighing  4.146  grams,  was  struck  at  al-Mansuriyah  (near  al-Qayrawan) 
in  464  AH  = September  29,  1071  - September  17,  1072.6  The  obverse  and 
reverse  designs  consist  of  three  concentric  circles,  each  with  a legend  in  it. 
There  is  a pellet  in  the  center  of  each  field. 


Coin  number  1 


Obverse 


Coin  number  2 


The  obverse  legends  are  as  follows:  Inner  circle  has  the  Kalima  "There  is 
no  God  but  God,  Muhammad  is  the  Messenger  of  God";  the  middle  circle 
has  "Ah  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Agents  and  Minister  of  the  best  of 
the  Messengers";  and  the  outer  circle  has  the  Quranic  verse  9:33. 
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Coin  number  1 


Reverse 


Coin  number  2 


The  reverse  legends  are:  Inner  circle  with  "al-Mu’izz  li-Din  Allah  Amir  al- 
Muminin";  Middle  circle:  "The  Imam  Ma’add  bids  to  the  unity  of  God  the 
Everlasting";  and  Outer  circle:  "In  the  name  of  God  this  dinar  was  struck 
at  Mint  name  and  date." 


Notes; 

1.  The  word  Imam  means  one  who  leads  the  caravan,  and  hence,  figurative- 
ly, a moral  guide  or  a model.  Among  the  Shi’ites,  it  is  believed  that  after  the 
death  of  Muhammad,  the  leadership  had  been  passed  on  by  divine  will  to  ’Ali, 
the  fourth  Caliph,  and  the  husband  of  Muhammad’s  only  surviving  child, 
Fatimah,  and  that  the  three  previous  Caliphs:  Abu  Bakr,  ’Umar,  and  ’Ut- 
hman,  had  been  usurpers. 


2.  The  Isma’ilites,  or  Seveners  were  one  of  two  extremist  Shi’ite  sects  which 
originated  in  the  Shi’ite  community  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
when  a dispute  arose  about  succession  to  the  Imamate.  The  Seveners  be- 
lieved Isma’il  was  the  seventh  Imam.  The  Twelvers  were  the  other  sect  who 
remained  faithful  to  Muhammad  al-Muntazar  (+878).  Both  sects  believe  the 
last  Imam,  known  as  the  Mahdi, the  Guided  One,  i.e.,  by  God,  was  still 
miraculously  alive  and  "hidden",  ready  to  return  at  the  chosen  time.  Of  this 
Islamic  Messiah,  a hadith,  a saying  of  the  Prophet,  states  that  "and 
then. ..shall  the  mahdi  come  forth  ...  He  will  be  descended  from  me,  a man 
with  an  open  countenance,  ...  He  will  fill  the  earth  with  equity  and  justice, 
even  as  it  has  been  filled  with  tyranny  and  oppression...  He  shall  rule  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  your  Prophet  and  shall  give  strength  and  stability  to 
Islam.  There  shall  be  much  rain...  and  men’s  lives  shall  pass  so  pleasantly, 
that  they  will  wish  even  the  dead  were  alive  again...  The  mahdi  shall  reign 
over  the  earth  seven  years,  and  then  die, ..."  The  Mahdis  were: 
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2.  al-Hasan  (+669) 


7.  Ismajil  (+760) 
Muhammad 


l.’Ay 


(+661) 


3.  al-Husayn  (+680) 

4.  ’Ali  Zayn  al-’Abidin  (+712) 

5.  Muhammad  al-Baqir  (+731) 


6.  Ja’far  a 


7.  Musa  a 


-Sadiq  (+765) 


-Kazim  (+799) 

8.  ’Ali  al  Rida  (+818) 

9.  Muhammad  al-Jawad  (+835) 

10.  ’Ali  al-Hadi  (+868) 

11.  al-Hasan  al-’Askari  (+874) 

12.  Muhammad  al-Muntazar  (+878) 


W.H.  McNeil  tells  us  that  the  Ismailites  "permitted  allegorical  interpretation  of 
the  Koran  and  thereby  opened  wide  the  gates  to  all  sorts  of  departures  from 
orthodoxy.  The  Ismai’ili  movement  went  underground  and  developed  a graded 
system  of  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  the  faith.  The  higher  circles  of  the  sect 
recognized  both  Christianity  and  Judaism  as  valid  revelations  of  divine  truth; 
and  the  innermost  circle  seems  to  have  taught  the  imperfections  of  every  re- 
vealed religion.  Isma’ili  missionaries  became  remarkably  active  in  all  parts  of  the 
Moslem  world.  They  throve  on  social  and  ethnic  discontents  and  soon  became  a 
serious  threat  to  the  established  order."  At  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Fatimid  power 
in  North  Africa,  the  whole  Isma’ili  sect  recognized  their  leadership.  "Later,  when 
the  responsibilities  of  power  led  to  compromises  in  defiance  of  the  more  antino- 
mian  aspects  of  Isma’ili  teaching,  purists  broke  away." 

3.  There  was  an  interregnum  in  which  al-Hafiz  ruled  as  Regent  but  not  yet  as 
Caliph. 

4.  Badr  al-Jamali  (+1094)  was  an  Armenian  slave  by  birth  who  had  embraced 
Islam  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  post  of  military  governor  of ’Akka. 

5.  Compare  Miles,  Fatimid  Coins,  p.  36,  #363,  and  Nicol  et  al,  Catalog  of  the 
Islamic  Coins,  ...in  the  Egyptian  National  Library,  Cairo. 

6.  Not  in  Miles  or  Nicols. 


********************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"There  was  new  money  in  circulation,  too,  drab,  indifferently  printed  little  bills  issued 
by  the  American  Banknote  Company,  replacing  the  large,  beautifully  lithographed  and 
delicately  colored  notes  of  the  French  treasury,  bedizened  with  exotic  beauties  and 
romantic  ruins.  Whatever  the  design,  it  was  worth  about  thirty-five  to  the  dollar  in 
Laos,  anywhere  from  seventy  to  a hundred  in  Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong,  and  there 
was  in  evidence  a group  of  new  rich  who  profited  on  the  legal  exchange  rate  rigged 
import-export  deals." 


Oden  Meeker,  The  Little  World  of  Laos , 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 
(1959),  p.  243. 

(Submitted  by  Howard  A.  Daniel,  HI) 
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BOOK  NEWS  81  REVIEWS 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A NUMISMATIC  FANATIC:  HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST 
OUT  OF  COIN  COLLECTING.  By  Frank  S.  Robinson.  Hardcover,  210  pages, 
photographs.  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  1992.  Available  from  Clio's  Cabinet,  Box  123, 
Lodi,  WI 53555  or  directly  from  the  author,  Frank  S.  Robinson,  Box  2064,  Albany, 
NY  12220.  Price  is  $19.95  plus  $1.65  shipping  ($2.50  foreign). 

The  book  is  a comprehensive  guide  to  all  facets  of  numismatics.  While  beginners 
should  thus  find  the  work  invaluable,  it  is  aimed  at  experienced  collectors  as  well, 
emphasizing  the  hobby's  many  pleasures,  innovatively  using  the  author's  personal 
collecting  experiences  to  make  its  points,  in  a highly  readable  style. 

More  than  175  photographs  are  spread  throughout  the  210-page  hardcover  book.  It 
begins  with  an  explanation  of  what  numismatics  is  all  about,  its  history,  and  how  to  get 
started  in  the  hobby.  Next,  the  economics  of  coin  valuation,  and  the  subject  of  grading, 
are  thoroughly  analyzed. 

Other  topics  include  "cherry  picking"  for  bargains,  numismatic  literature,  coin  cleaning 
and  preservation,  the  minting  process,  coins  and  history,  counterfeits,  aesthetics  in 
numismatics,  how  to  dispose  of  a coin  collection,  and  numismatic  ethics. 

The  chapter  on  coin  investment  is  especially  noteworthy,  offering  important  insights 
that  contradict  conventional  wisdom.  The  book  also  covers  various  specific  collecting 
fields:  U.S.  coins,  world  coins,  mint  errors,  ancients,  tokens  and  medals,  patterns,  and 
paper  money. 

The  writer,  an  administrative  law  judge  by  profession,  is  a successful  part-time  coin 
dealer  and  has  been  a numismatist  for  35  years,  active  in  all  phases  of  the  hobby.  He  has 
authored  several  previous  books. 


SILVER  PENNIES  & LINEN  TOWELS -THE  STORY  OF  ROYAL  MAUNDY.  By 
Brian  Robinson.  Hardcover,  7x9  3/4",  274  pages,  with  glossy  pages.  Available 
from  Spink  & Son  Ltd.,  5,  6,  & 7 King  Street,  St.  James,  London  SW1Y  6QS, 
Great  Britain.  Price  is  33.95  pounds,  postpaid. 

The  book  comprises  three  chapters.  The  first  chapter  describes  royal  charities  other 
than  Royal  Maundy.  The  second  chapter  is  on  Royal  Maundy,  developing  the  service 
and  material  aspects  of  the  service  and  distribution  of  the  money  as  it  evolved  through 
13  centuries  of  history.  The  Maundy  Service  had  its  beginnings  with  the  Last  Supper 
when,  according  to  Gospel,  Jesus  began  to  wash  his  disciples  feet  and  to  wipe  them  with 
a towel.  This  custom  began  in  England  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday  with  King 
Edward  II.  He  and  subsequent  monarchs  for  nearly  400  years  washed  the  feet  of  the 
poor  and  gave  out  special  Maundy  coins  to  them.  The  third  and  longest  chapter 
concentrates  on  the  money  itself;  its  evolution,  production,  specifications,  mintages, 
regal  issues,  proof  issues,  issues  in  metals  in  other  than  silver,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
coinage. 
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Extensive  appendices  cover  the  engravers  and  designers  of  Maundy  coins,  attendees  at 
the  service,  history  of  the  alms  dishes  used  during  the  ceremony,  and  locations  at  which 
the  ceremonies  were  held.  The  book  contains  nearly  500  footnotes,  an  extensive  primary 
bibliography,  and  a very  comprehensive  index. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Rernick. 


THE  CHARLTON  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  COMMUNION 
TOKENS.  Soft  cover,  270  pages,  with  photographs.  Available  from  Company  of 
Adventurers,  2010  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  Canada  M4S  1Z9.  Price  is 
$19.95  Canadian,  postpaid. 


This  book  catalogues  nearly  300  Canadian  Communion  tokens.  There  is  a short  section 
listing  "Stock  Tokens"  (tokens  used  by  churches  which  were  not  dated  nor  had  they  any 
identification  as  to  the  Church  in  which  they  were  used)  and  "Tokens  of  Canadian 
Churches  in  the  Caribbean." 

A full  page  is  devoted  to  each  token.  Data  presented  for  each  token  include:  a 
photograph  of  both  obverse  and  reverse,  the  legends  on  both  obverse  and  reverse, 
composition,  method  of  striking,  weight,  shape,  dimension,  thickness,  die  axis,  edge, 
reference  numbers  and  a valuation  in  VF  and  EF.  A brief  history  of  the  church  in  which 
the  issue  of  tokens  was  used  is  also  given. 


This  is  the  first  comprehensive  catalogue  ever  produced  on  Canadian  Communion 
tokens.  There  is  a special  section  which  permits  collectors  to  cross-reference  the 
Charlton  token  numbers  given  in  the  catalogue  with  those  of  Bowman,  Cresswell, 
Leroux,  MacLennan,  and  MacLachlan. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 

********************************************************************* 

THE  LIBERATOR  OF  GREECE 


The  liberation  hero,  Capo  d’lstria,  who  freed  Greece  from  the  400  years  of  Turkish 
rule,  struck  a 20  Lepta  copper  coin  in  1831.  The  obverse  shows  the  Phoenix  while 
the  reverse  has  a wreath  and  the  value. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Dr.  Richard  Bode,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Emporia,  KS  66801:  WANTED,  information 
concerning  Lanao  guerrilla  currency  of  the  Philippines,  Pick  S381  through  S383.  Am 
willing  to  buy  notes  in  your  collection,  or  would  appreciate  a description. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  OH  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  or  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items  for 
attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of*the  September,  1990  issue  for  rules  regarding 
items  sent  in,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas 
address  before  sending  items. 

* * * * * * * i|(  * * * * * * * * * * * * * lit  **  *****  * ******************  * ******  * **********  * 

SIEGE  MONEY  OF  LANDAU 


The  siege  of  Landau,  in  Germany,  that  was  controlled  by  the  French  in  1702,  made 
it  necessary  for  the  city  to  collect  the  silver  plates  to  cut  up  for  money.  The  coin 
shown  here  is  for  2 Libres  and  2 Sols.  It  is  counterstamped  with  the  cities  arms  and 
the  date. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


******************************************************************** 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CIRCULATION  OF  FRENCH  COLONIAL  COINS 

France’s  colonial  coins  of  the  18th  century,  the  sou  marque  and  its  half,  and  other 
issues,  circulated  widely  in  New  France  (Quebec,  Canada),  and  the  U.  S.  territories 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Territory  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  the  north  to  the 
Mississippi  Rive  delta  region  around  New  Orleans  (now  in  Louisiana). 
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